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Notes on the Japanese Jjyric Drama. — By Eenest F. Fek- 
ollosa, of New York. 

This interesting and important phase of the oriental drama 
has been touched upon briefly by Chamberlain and Aston as a 
branch of Japanese literature ; but it has never yet been stndied 
as a whole, even as literature, and never in its wealth of aesthetic 
features, music, costume, spiritual meaning, action, nor in its 
origin, its history, and its present condition. 

As early as 1880, 1 began to study it in Tokio, taking private 
lessons from Mr. Umewaka, who had been before 1868 a leading 
soloist in the Shogun's troupe, and from whose lips I took down 
the Japanese text, writing over it on an improvised "staff," and 
in European notation, an approximation to the sounds of the 
chant. Since 1897 I have been making it a special study, under 
the same teacher, who is now the head of the present revival in 
the art. For translating the difficult text I have had the collab- 
oration of several Japanese scholars, as also for my effort to 
penetrate to the early history, the data for which exist only in 
scattered references. The rendering of the music, the dances, 
the symbolism, the staging, all this can be learned only from the 
tradition of the actors ; and, besides my private lessons, Mr. 
Umewaka has given me freely his memories of the customs of 
the stage in old court days. From such studies, pursued further, 
I hope at no distant day to publish a treatise on the whole 
subject. 

The importance of this early Japanese drama, in a wide com- 
parative study, is evidenced by the many features in which it 
suggests, if it does not parallel, the ancient Athenian drama. 
Its text is metrical in its more important parts and the more 
imaginative portions are sung or chanted by the soloists, indi- 
vidually or in unison ; a chorus with very powerful unison-sing- 
ing cuts into the main dialogue, or expands for the audience the 
emotion which the soloist is perhaps expressing by mute dancing ; 
the principal actors wear carved wooden masks, which are indi- 
vidualized for almost every leading character in the extant plays ; 
there is an orchestral accompaniment of four instruments, the 
large drum, the large hand-drum, the small hand-drum, and the 
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flute ; the orchestral performers add certain vocal cries which 
have the force of accents ; costume in rich color, posture, and 
pantomimic dance play as important a part in the symphony to 
the eye as the text and chant do to the ear ; there is no stage 
scenery ; the subjects are mostly serious, belonging to early 
national history, tinged with religious myth, and exhibiting a 
frequent interplay between mortals and spirits ; the action is 
ordinarily slow, dignified and solemn, rising in the more tragic 
portions to a rapidity and force which never cross the bounds of 
violence, and hiding, as did the Greek drama, scenes of uncon- 
trolled passion from the eye of the spectator. It is thus a highly 
complex form of operatic art, whose aim is never sensational or 
realistic, but to lift the beholder, through a refined appeal to 
several of his faculties, into a single state of intense and imagi- 
native emotional impression. 

In most of these respects the " iVo," or Japanese lyric drama, 
differs radically from the legitimate and popular drama of the 
modern Japanese stage. This latter is written in prose, its text 
is not sung, its set scenery is elaborate, its subjects are ordinary 
human passions, its action is violent and tragic ; in brief, its aim 
is purely realistic. In time, too, a modern play may occupy 
several hours, or a whole day ; but no piece of the No opera 
much exceeds forty minutes in performance. As pure art, this 
brevity and the general simplicity are perhaps an advantage; 
for there is no distraction or strain of attention ; every beauty 
is fully comprehended by the audience, the concentration upou a 
single emotional theme becomes transparent, as it were, and thus, 
as in the Greek drama, the intensity of effect depends rather 
upon quality than upon quantity. 

This lyric drama sprang up at Kioto in the fifteenth century, 
at the very moment when the importation of symbolic Buddhism, 
of Chinese poetry and landscape painting from the continent of 
Asia had relieved the long strain of previous feudal warfare. 
Japan seemed drifting away from herself. The old Japanese 
lyric stanza was exhausted. The peaceful days of palace refine- 
ment, in which highly educated ladies had figured as leading 
novelists, lay three hundred years in the past. The new Chinese 
ideals almost blotted out their memory. But at this very crisis 
came the national drama, as the last link with a vanishing past. 
Its very flow of dramatic form freed it from the pedantry of the 
old lyrics. The rich Buddhist idealism broadened and gave 
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specific moral meaning to the national myths. The brilliant 
novels and the epic romances of an earlier age were broken up 
into a rich quarry of dramatic fragments. In form it was a 
remarkable synthesis of Chinese and Japanese elements ; in mat- 
ter it transmitted the Japanese consciousness of the tenth century 
to the seventeenth. Were it not for the influence of these national 
plays through the last five hundred years, the purer phases of early 
Japanese culture would have been intelligible to a few scholars 
only. Out of these plays the popular realistic drama grew by 
somewhat violent transformations. 

The study of the origin of this drama is especially difficult, 
because the early phases have so largely disappeared. But, briefly, 
I have traced the line of descent thus. 

In ancient China, as in ancient Japan, there was enacted on 
ceremonial occasions a court pantomime, dances accompanied by 
instrumental music but generally without text, symbolic of the 
traditional deeds of gods or of early mythic heroes. I have seen 
these as they are still, though rarely, performed at the Japanese 
court. By the ninth century the two national forms, Chinese 
and Japanese, were cultivated side by side at Kioto. By the 
tenth they had amalgamated, with the Chinese features dominant. 

Another Japanese root of the No was the Shinto sacred dance 
(such as is seen to-day at the large Shinto temples), which 
originally symbolized the deeds of some nature-spirit. This was 
probably more akin to the early Greek religious dances. How 
far it was originally a part of the chanted ritual, is now hard to 
determine. 

An analogous form came in with Buddhism. Here religious 
pantomimic plays, with elaborate costumes, and masks represent- 
ing spiritual beings, were common in the great Japanese temples 
of the eighth century. Some of these " miracle plays " have been 
preserved by clubs of village actors until to-day, as in European 
centres, I have seen one twelve hundred years old in Tamato. 

But a more truly dramatic and popular type of dance arose 
about the twelfth century, in the local religious festivals of the 
villages, such as one can see to-day in a thousand places. Local 
traditions of apparitions, of temple founding, of village heroes, 
are there celebrated, often by humorous and violent action. In 
some cases a brief dialogue was used. Certain troupes of these 
actors, originally drawn from villagers, began to travel to neigh- 
boring districts, and enact their scenes at fairs. 
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The fairs of the Middle Ages, therefore, became the centre of 
this movement. As in Europe, they were held in the fields, gen- 
erally near to some celebrated temple ; and here gathered the 
jugglers, the acrobats, the trainers of animals, the story tellers, 
the singers of incipient epics, and the troupes from the villages, 
who played the comic interludes. Here it was that the several 
shows exercised mutual influence, and the lyric or epic element 
of the ballad singers became added to the pantomime. The 
rough actors, fencing, uttered cries and denunciations ; rude 
dialogue followed. The chanted accompaniment at the side of 
the stage became the germ of the chorus. This had grown into 
a recognized form of comedy by the fourteenth century, called 
Dengaku, or "field plays." 

In the fifteenth century, with the great new wave of Chinese 
culture, came the literary knowledge of the Mongol drama, which 
had arisen in China in the fourteenth. This model undoubtedly 
spurred the Japanese to expand and dignify their field drama. 
But the new Japanese compound was far richer than the Mongol, 
because into it was consciously drawn the many converging lines 
of national accomplishment. Japanese poetry was recast for it, 
the chanted epics became its subject, Buddhism added moral 
intensity, Shinto a pervading spiritism, religious pantomimes the 
masks and costumes, the field comedies the staging and visible 
dramatic structure. 

The history of the composition of these new works is obscure. 
Modern Japanese are inclined to ascribe the new texts to Bud- 
dhist priests. But after the start I think there is reason to believe 
that some of the actors themselves composed the entire pieces : 
text, music, and action. The profession descended, as in all forms 
of Japanese labor, by inheritance from father to son, and thus a 
practical knowledge of all sides of his business grew up with the 
young actor. He alone could have apprehended the intense 
dramatic unity of impression. The great actors of the three 
generations at Kioto, and under the direct patronage of the Ashi- 
kaga Shoguns, composed or re-adapted most of the plays now 
extant, before the end of the fifteenth century. Many were 
added in the sixteenth, but these were poorer and are now lost. 
In the seventeenth, the patronage of these plays passed to the 
Tokugawa house of Shoguns at Yedo, who saw their value as 
educational institutions, and encouraged their performance at 
every local daimio's court. A list of five hundred selected plays, 
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soon reduced to three hundred, was made, as it were, canonical — 
no change or addition was afterward allowed, and thus the art 
hecame a rigid, if beautiful, tradition for three hundred years. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, the list was still 
further reduced to two hundred ; and though the texts of the 
remainder are still preserved, their music and acting tradition 
have been lost. These two hundred plays, enacted at Tokio to- 
day, are pretty faithful versions of the performance, as known in 
the seventeenth century, and comprise the best work of the early 
composers. Through five hundred years the head of the troupe 
was the lineal descendant of the ancient Shakespeares. In 
1868, when the Shogunate fell, these actors, a large army of them, 
were dispersed into other professions. But in 1 873, Mr. Umewaka, 
second soloist under the Shogun, got together a few performers 
and revived the art, from his own memory and from the old stage 
books in his possession. Since then, it has gradually become a 
fashionable fad with the Japanese conservatives, and now has no 
enemies but those who, from within, would like to change it in 
the direction of realism. 

We have interesting descriptions left us from the fifteenth 
century of the motley groups encamped on the open fields about 
Kioto, watching the Nara troupe which had come up at the 
Shogun's invitation to perform these early plays. The stage was 
circular, raised but a few feet above the green, and about it on 
all sides crouched the crowd in democratic good humor ; behind 
them a temporary scaffolding held the grandees, and a narrow 
way led from the back of the stage to a dressing room far in the 
rear. 

In the seventeenth century the stage was modified to its 
present form, in order to include it as part of a group of palace 
buildings. To-day it is about eighteen feet square, with a roof 
resting on four massive corner columns, and with the approach 
from the dressing room bent into a crowded gallery leading from 
the left. On a sort of balcony addition on the right sit the 
chorus, numbering from ten to twenty ; on a similar balcony at 
the back, which is in fact the continuation of the gallery, are 
placed the four musicians. The back is closed by a solid parti- 
tion which throws the voice forward. On two sides — the front 
and left — the ground is left open for a space, to accommodate 
the humbler spectators (the " groundlings," in fact), recalling the 
primitive field. Beyond the field are built up the palace audience 
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rooms, facing the stage on three sides. The Shogun and his 
dignitaries sat in the front boxes. 

The solo players in a single piece number on the average about 
five, though in certain plays they are reduced to two, and in 
others augmented to about fifteen. There is always a hero, or 
chief agent, the protagonist, whose part can only be acted by the 
head of a troupe. Next comes the actor who presses the hero 
from the side, not necessarily a tragic opponent, sometimes an 
intimate friend. Between these two the main action of the piece 
is developed. Many of the plays are in two acts, in the first of 
which the hero often takes mortal form, while in the second he 
represents a spirit. 

Women never appear as actors. All female parts, all spirits 
in their proper form, and many of the moral hero r61es are acted 
behind masks. The costumes are the richest examples of oriental 
coloring. 

A performance often lasts for a whole day, including about five 
full tragic plays and four comic interludes. These latter are 
close lineal descendants of the ancient field plays. The audience 
holds a libretto with both text and the more important parts of 
the musical score written and printed in a peculiar running charac- 
ter. The great actors were and are social favorites, holding some 
rank, and invited to high private functions, unlike the plebeians 
of the vulgar stage. 

And there is ground for this distinction; for the No actor 
conceives of his work in the loftiest spirit. Strictest morality, 
and pure, high thinking are enforced upon the young aspirant, as 
the most important part of his discipline. He studies carefully 
history and poetry. He becomes absorbed in his part as a kind 
of spiritual act ; for how can he express adequately the mentality 
of gods, if his soul is not already as pure as a god's ? This high 
earnestness goes far to explain the intense impression of those 
plays. The audience is swayed to tears, carried to the crest of 
noblest emotion : a better example of the Aristotelian katharsis 
could hardly be discovered. 

The subjects of the extant plays may be divided into several 
vaguely marked groups. Those which have come down as frag- 
ments of the ancient romances we might call the " epic " group. 
These again are of two sorts, expressing either the peaceful ideal 
of the ancient Fujiwara court in the tenth century or the upheaval 
of the first feudal civil wars in the twelfth. Much of the ancient 
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Japanese lyric poetry filters through these, the more national of 
the plays. 

Another set might be called the spirit or folk-lore group, because 
the action turns on some law of human intercourse with the spirit 
world. These might also be called the Shinto group, for they are 
more closely related to the ancient Shinto dances or ceremonies. 

Another might be called the Buddhist or social group, bring- 
ing out the healthy morality of normal human relations. Here 
the action turns upon expressing some single emotion, as love of 
parents, of brothers, of nature, or again, on the evil side, jealousy, 
anger, treachery, discords, generally resolved by the intervention 
of a Buddhist priest. 

Among these emotional groups, two might be specified. The 
" Loyalty " group especially brings out the moral fineness of 
sacrifice. This passion of loyalty to a superior was in the 
Mongol drama of China ; it forms the strongest note in the 
popular Japanese drama of to-day, and is a force which the 
western world will have to reckon with, as it underlies the 
present martial enthusiasm of Japan. 

The other special group is, of course, the love-group, love in 
the narrower sense, as between man and woman. This never 
descends to weak sentiment. We feel rather than see this love 
enacted as a great unspoken tragedy. The individual and 
society are at war; to have loved, though in vain, here appears to 
reach the highest exaltation of spirit. Tears roll down the faces 
of even old men in the audience. 

There remain the comedies, which I shall not touch on here, 
and the idyls, conceptions so delicate and poetic, that we can 
give them only an jesthetic classification. Such sometimes repre- 
sent the pathetic beauty of an insane soul, the flowering of the 
spirit of a blind man, the souls of two dead, hopeless lovers, seen 
entering together their mossy grave on the hillside, or the spirit 
of the wild chrysanthemum flower materializing as a beautiful 
boy, or of old pine trees at a temple. Let it be remembered that 
the verbal setting of these pieces involves a very high quality of 
poetry. 

Now I am sorry to say that I have only a few moments left to 
speak of one or two special plays, and give you the taste of a 
few literary extracts. 

The play called Kinvta, or the Cloth-beating (of which I have 
the libretto here), represents a lady in the country, who thinks 
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that her husband has deserted her, gradually going mad for love, 
and taking up in her maduess, by moonlight especially, the 
monotonous, rhythmical act of cloth-beating, the Japanese 
equivalent for our ironing. This theme of the mad rhythm 
gradually sweeps into itself all other themes : love, reproach, 
desire to injure, the sounds of nature, the calling of death, death 
itself and the freeing of the soul by Buddhist prayers from the 
burden of hate. Here are a few extracts. 

Lady : " Even a man in a very far village may be seeing (this 

moon)." 
Chorus: "Perhaps the moon will not call upon her, saying: 

" Whose night-world is this ? " 
Lady : " Ah, lovely season ! And it is the time, too, of the 

evenings of Autumn, — " 
Chorus : " When the voice of the male deer, inclining the heart 

to sorrow, sends mountain-winds which she cannot 

see. 

***** 

The shadow of the moon in a sky, calm to awfulness, 

reflecting on love-grass under the eaves, — " 

Lady: "Poor soul, hanging like a curtain sown with gems of 

dew ! "— 

Chorus : "O what a night for power to unsheave her sorrows ! 

The clock of the palace standing high, the wind sweeps 

it from the North, 

The cloth-beating in the neighborhood sounding now 

slowly, now rapidly, — 

The moon flows down to the West. 

***** 

Take thought even of tha pines that are near the eaves 

of the home — 

Do not let escape you the sound of the storm in their 

branches. 

***** 

Thither, yonder, where my lord is, blow there, O wind! 

By blowing, too hard, O pine-tree wind, break not his 

vision of my breaking heart. 

***** 

On ! On ! Let me beat these broken cloths. 
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The waves of the sky-river rise like shears to cut. 
***** 

If he be the floating plant of the water-shadow, wave- 
beat and break it on the shore, O foam ! — 
The color of the moon, the breath-color of the wind : 
Even to the point of frost gathering in the shadow, 
The sound of cloth-beating, storms at night, 
The cry of sorrow, the hum of insects, 
Of these all composed into a falling tear-dew, 
" Horo, horo, hara, hara," whispering, 
Which of all these is the sound of the cloth-beating?" 



